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6 HOSPITALS 
BACK DOWN 


AVERT STRIKE 
OF 4,500 IN N. Y. 


Intervention by Mayor Wagner at all-day meeting April 21 forced hospital man- 

agements to yield to his proposal that they consider fact-finding on wages, work- 

ing conditions and recognition of RWDSU Local 1199 as employees’ bargaining 

agent. The.previous day, thousands of hospital workers, shown at Manhattan Cen- 

ter meeting, had pledged to strike for as long as necessary to win an ‘1199 con- 
tract and freedom from wage slavery they now endure. See Page 3. 





AFL-CIO Seeks to Stir Action 
_ On Critical U.S. Jobless Problem 


WASHINGTON. (PAI)—The AFL-CIO has opened a drive to light fires in the towns, cities and hamlets.on 
the unemployment issue. Inaction across the nation on the unemployment issue has been disturbing to union 


officials. A special AFL-CIO Legislative’Conference to consider the problem was held here the day following the 
jobless mobilization 


The purpose of the conference, de- 
clared AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
was to “discuss the unemployment situ- 
ation and what can be done legislatively 
by Congress about the problem.” 

The major problem, delegates. were 
told, is that little is being done to con- 
vince members of Congress of the im- 
portance of action on unemployment. 

The Legislative Conference was asked 
to help implement the resolution adopted 
at the Unemployment Conference at 
which delegates pledged: 

e “To work unceasingly at the tasks 
of alerting America to the danger of 
mass unemployment and of achieving the 
actions necessary to get America’ back to 
work.” 

® “To return td our homes and start 
on this job at once” 

® To hold “Meet the Unemployed” 
meetings in their home towns, to present 
the facts about unemployment and the 
unemployed themselves to community 
leaders and Congressional representa- 
tives. 


“® ‘The Legislative Conference on Unem- 


ployed was presented with the AFL-CIO 
program to combat joblessness. 

It called for: Improving unemployment 
insurance ... better railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance... aid fo 
distressed areas ... housing... Federal 
aid to education ... expanding public 
works construction . . . minimum wage 
legislation .. . shorter hours of work... 
social security improvements .. . natural 
resource development ... mutual secur- 
ity ... legislation for farm workers... 
action against taxes on employment... 





SERIOUSNESS OF SUBJECT | of unemployment is apparent in sciiisahalia of these 
RWDSU delegates to April 8 labor rally in National Guard Armory in Washington. 
From left, Organization Dir. Bill Michelson, Vice-Pres. Milton Reverby and Employ- 
ment Dir. Rubin Schochet, all of District 65; and. seated right, RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg. More than 150 RWDSU delegates attended rally. 





Liberal-Labor Voting Trend Continues 


Spring Elections Bring Victories in Michigan, Chicago, Kansas City 


WASHINGTON. (PAI)—The pro-labor, liberal voting trend has not abated, a review of the Spring elections 
reveals. Top play was given to the Michigan elections in which labor-supported Democrats took three posts away 
from Republicans, re-elected all three of their own incumbents and won five of six spots on the newly created 


Wayne State University Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


In Chicago, strong labor support en- 
abled Mayor Richard J. Daley to win a 
new four-year term by a huge majority. 


United labor support for repeal of pro- 
hibition’ in Oklahoma helped that state 
to go wet for the first time in 51 years. 
Union leaders said that the vote will 
bring about some. 8,000-legal jobs in Ok- 


. lahoma for the building trades, clerical 


workers, warehousemen. 
Kansas City Victory Scored 


A labor-supported slate won a con- 
clusive victory in Kansas City, Mo. as 
voters swept from City Hall power the 
20-year old “Citizens” Party-Kansas City 
Star coalition. No councilmaniec candi- 
date opposed by organized labor or ex- 
clusively supported by the ‘Citizens’ 
.group was elected and the incumbents 
were unable to retain a single seat, ex- 
cept those where their candidates were 
endorsed by opposing organizations. 


In Milwaukee, every judge backed by 
organized labor won. Labor’s Political 
League backed four candidates and every 
one came out on top. In the school board 
race, labor endorsed four candidates ‘in 
six races. All four won. 


In Montgomery, Ala., Ear] James, en- 
dorsed and supported by COPE, won a 
four-way race for mayor. Among those 
defeated, finishing third, was anti-labor 
former Vice Admiral John Crominlin, 


Labor in Rutland, Vt. also scored key 
victories. Elected were COPE-endorsed 
Mayor Dan Healy and five labor-sup- 
ported aldermen. 


Only in Baltimore has labor suffered 
defeat. The COPE-backed Democratic 
candidate for mayor was defeated in the 
primary. 





RWDSUers Lobbying for 


Minimum Wage Coverage 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressmen are getting weekly reminders 
of how labor feels about the minimum wage law as groups of unionists 
visit them on Capitol Hill to urge extension of coverage and an in- 
crease in the minimum to $1.25 an hour. 


Nearly every Monday and Tuesday for more than a month now, groups 
representing all the unions in a particular state or states have been brought 
into Washington to meet with their Senators and Representatives, urging 
them to support the labor-backed Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill. In nearly 
every one of these delegations, the spokesmen for retail employees—largest 
group not covered by the law—have been RWDSvUers. 


On April 20 and 21, Alabama’s Congressmen were visited’ by a labor group 
from the state which included. Nola Sweeten, who represented Retail Employ- 
ees Local 436. Miss Sweeten was able to give the legislators a first-hand‘ de- 
scription of the problems faced by underpaid retail workers, since she is an em- 
ployee of W. T. Grant and Co., and earns less than the present federal mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour. 


On April 27 and 28, when the Joint Labor Committee on the Minimum 
Wage has arranged for delegations from South Carolina, Ohio and Illinois to 
meet their Congressmen, RWDSU representatives will again be in the fore- 
front. The Illinois group will include two RWDSU vice-presidents, Henry. B. 
Anderson and John Gallacher, who together represent nearly 10,000 members 
in the state. The South Carolina RWDSUers will be headed by Int’l Rep. Larry 
Larsen. 


~ ‘The Ohio delegation will include six RWDSU representatives, and will be 
headed by Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes. The RWDSvUers will come from Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, Akron and other Key areas of the state. 


Labor’s legislative experts, including the RWDSU’s Washington representa- 
tive, Kenneth A. Me #@lejohn, are confident that the minimum wage improve- 
ments can be enacted this year. They cite clear-cut pledges. by several impor- 
tant Congressmen that the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill will be brought to the 
floor of both Houses as early as possible. 


Senate Labor Committee. hearings on the bill are tentatively slated to be 
held early in May. RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg is expected to testify on be- 
half of the International union. House hearings will probably follow on the. 





heels of the Senate hearings. 
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NEW YORK HOSPITAL STRIKE AVERTED; 
MANAGEMENTS YIELD AT DEADLINE ~ 


NEW YORK CITY—An important step towards winning union pro- 
tection under the banner of the RWDSU for many thousands of workers 
in the voluntary hospitals of the city was taken last week with the direct 
participation of Mayor Robert F. Wagner. On the eve of a strike set for 6 
a.m. Wednesday, April 22 at six hospitals, the managements finally yielded, 
after resisting for 12 hours the pleas of Mayor Wagner and most New 
York newspapers that an agreement be worked out with Local 1199 which 


would avert the strike. 


The Mayor’s final proposal, made only hours before the strike was to 
begin, was the appointment by him of a Fact-Finding Committee of three 
to explore “all the issues in the dispute, including wages, working con- 
ditions and union recognition” in the six hospitals. The hospital spokes- 
men reversed their all-day opposition to any settlement-formula and agreed 
to submit this proposal to their boards of trustees. The Mayor gave them 
two weeks in which to accept, and Local 1199 agreed to postpone the strike 


for that period. 


The six hospitals are Moun; Sinai, Beth 
David, Lenox Hill, Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn, Bronx Hospital and Beth Is- 
rael. Together they employ approximate- 
ly 4,500 workers, aside from doctors and 
nurses. More than 75 per cent are mem- 
bers of Local 1199. 


Participating in the marathon negotia- 
tions at City Hall with Mayor Wagner 
and his Labor Commisioner, Harold Fe- 
lix, were RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale and Sec. Morris 
Iushewitz of the AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council, and Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. 
Davis. On behalf of ‘1199’, Davis express- 
ed “heartfelt thanks” to the three labor 
leaders for their perseverance, and “for 
making crystal clear that the entire la- 





ASSEMBLYMAN JOSE RAMOS LOPEZ 
Stirred Hospital Meeting with 
Fighting Speech in Spanish 


i. 





bor movement stands solidly behind Lo- 
cal 1199 and the hospital workers in this 
fight.” 


A statement by Davis hailed the agree- 
ment as a victory for the union. He de- 
clared: 


“We are confident a fact- finding com- 
mittee will further expose the hospitals’ 
miserable working conditions. We will not 
relax for a single moment our efforts to 
wipe out starvation wages.” 


Backdrop of Drama, Tension 


Drama and tension were the backdrop 
to the lengthy uegotiating efforts at City 
Hall on April 22. Local 1199, with 
the full backing of the International Un- 
ion, embarked on an organizing cam- 
paign in the voluntary hospitals last De- 
cember which saw more than 8,000 work- 
ers organized in a few short months and 
a contract fought for .and won at Monte- 
fiore Hospital in the Bronx, covering 800 
workers. The drive spread to other hos- 
pitals with a speed unmatched in recent 
labor history, and a huge new section of 
Loca] 1199 and the RWDSU was in the 
making. The reason: wages as low as $23 
a week, with.thousands of workers earn- 
ing $32 and $34 a week for fulltime jobs. 


Managements, faced by a union “in- 
vasion” of their kingdoms, drew together 
and announced that they would not per- 
mit organization. They pointed to the 
fact that the State Labor Relations Act 
does not require non-profit organizations 
to deal with unions. As part of the over- 
whelming press support for the union 
drive, however, the “New York Times” 
pointed out in a series of editorials that 
while recognition of ‘1199’ was not re- 





Union leaders confer at meeting of hospital workers April 20 at Manhattan Center 
in New York City. Pres. Leon Davis of Local 1199, L, and RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 


quired by law, it was not prohibited, and 
in fact was necessary to stabilize the cha- 
otic labor conditions in the hospitals. 


But management continued its violent 
opposition to unionization, and for 
months refused to meet with the union. 
With no other alternative in view, the 
union moved reluctantly towards its 
strike deadline of April 22. Two huge 
meetings of the workers Monday, April 
20, at Manhattan Center reiterated their 
determination to strike. Pres. Greenberg 
delivered the main address, denouncing 
the “arrogant position” of the hospital 
managements, and their “refusal to cor- 
rect sweatshop wages and vorking con- 
ditions.” 


Managements Reverse Stand 


Several proposals for averting the strke 
had been made by the Mayor and accept- 
ed by the union, but the managements 
spurned any step towards reeognizing the 
union, arbitration or fact-finding—right 
up to 10 p.m. on the eve of the strike. It 
was then—faced by the growing realiza- 
tion that the Mayor, the newspapers and 
all decent-minded New Yorkers would 
hold them responsible for a strike—that 


the hospital managements reversed their 
stand and agreed tc put the fact-finding 
proposal before their boards of trustees. 


At Local 1199 headquarters, tense stew- 
ards and organizing committee members 
were completing strike details while 
awaiting late word from City Hall. Pres. 
Davis returned with news of the truce 
agreement, which was accepted by the 
committee members after extensive dis- 
cussion. : 


There was general belief that the truce 
agreement will lead to a vast forward 
movement in Local 1199’s drive for con- 
tracts to cover 35,000 workers in some 81 
voluntary hospitals. The union has al- 
ready announced majorities organized in 
seven hospitals in addition to the six 
where strikes had been scheduled. The 
additions are Flower & Fifth Ave., Beth 
El, Polyclinic, Knickerbocker, Long Is- 
land Jewish and University hospitals. 


In many other hospitals sizeable groups 
are signed in ‘1199’, and the local’s lead- 
ers expressed confidence that news of the 
union’s ability to compel managements to 
move towards recognition and collective 
bargaining will spur organization in these 
hospitals and throughout the field. 





Paley Asks Early Histadrut Contributions by Locals 


An early deadline for all locals to turn in their contributions to the 
RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign has been. asked by Exec, Sec. Jack Paley, 
who is serving as director of the campaign. In a letter to leaders of locals, 
Paley urged that strong efforts be made to turn in at least part of each 


local’s quota by the beginning of June. 
Paley called attention.to the fact that the RWDSU General Council’s 


annual meeting is slated to open June 9 
at the Park-Sheraton Hotel in New York 
City. At this meeting, a full report on 
the RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign and 
on each local’s participation will be given 
to the Council. Paley urged that every 
local be represented in the listing of con- 
tributions. 

The RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign goal 
is to raise $100,000 for the construction 
of a Cultural Center in Ramat Gan, Is- 
rael, under the auspices. of Histadrut, 
the Israeli Federation of Labor, The 
Cultural Center, like similar institutions 
bearing the names of Philip Murray and 
William Green, would be used to pro- 
vide educational and recreational facili- 
ties for union members and their fam- 
ilies, as well.as to help in training and 
integrating new immigrants into the life 
of the nation. 

. Funds are being raised from members 
whose contributions are recorded on 
RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign Honor 
Rolis; as well as from employers under 
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contract with various locals. The em- 
ployers are being asked to take ads in 
a journal to be issued at the conclusion 
of the campaign. 


An interesting sidelight on the cam- 
paign was disclosed last. week when an 
Honor Rol] sheet was ‘turned in to 
RWDSU headquarters by Local 1055 of 
Omaha, Neb. On the Honor Roll were 
listed the names of every one of the 36 
members of the local—making the con- 
tribution 100% unanimous. The 36 con- 
tributors are all employed by the Or- 
chard & Wilhelm Furniture Co., and 
have been union members for less than 
@ year. = 


Paley pointed to this fact, as. well as te 
the fact that none of the group-is Jew- 
ish, as making their participation in the 
Histadrut drive all the more noteworthy. 
He urged every other local to follow the 
example set in Omaha. 
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Labor Sees Kennedy Bill 
Victory in the Senate 


WASHINGTON, (PAI).—All of organized 
labor won a decisive victory last week when 
the Senate defeated by a voted of 67 to 27 a 
drive to kill a number of badly needed changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Law. The changes are con- 
tained in the Kennedy-Ervin labor-manage- 
ment control bill, which labor has supported. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany had warned that 
labor would work to defeat the entire bill 
unless it contained the amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Law. 

The picture in the House, however, was still un- 
certain as anti-labor forces among the conservative 
Southern and Republican members sought to push 
labor-crippling amendments and to eliminate the 
sections of the Kennedy-Ervin bill helpful to labor. 

The tip-off that the Senate was not likely to make 
drastic changes in the Kennedy-Ervin bill came 
when Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican 
and arch-foe of the bill because it isn’t anti-labor 
enough, made his major speech in the Senate in 
the opening of debate. ' 

There was not a soul on the Senate floor as he 
read a 19-page speech repeating his usual charges 
of “monopoly power” against labor, rehashing the 
Kohler strike testimony from the Kohler viewpoint 
and utterly ignoring the evidence of management 
misdeeds. 

Goldwater even managed to imply—though he was 
careful mot to say so flatly—that COPE was going 
to use “compulsory dues money as the propellant” 
to launch a newspaper against him in Arizona. 
COPE officials declared that he was talking through 
his hat, that a new newspaper is in the works in 
Arizona but that there is absolutely no COPE money 
involved in it. 

While Goldwater had threatened to introduce a 
hundred or so amendments to the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill sharply limiting secohdary boycott and picketing 
rights, the main battle over the bill turned on wheth- 
er Title VI should have been stricken from it. 

This is the section that permits pre-hire agree- 
ments in the building trades, lessens the area of the 
“no-man’s land” itn NLRB jurisdiction, and elimi- 
nates from Taft-Hartley the union busting provision 
that prohibits economic strikers from voting in rep- 
resentation elections. 


Goodyear Rubber Settles 


CLEVELAND (PAI)—The United Rubber Work- 
ers have reached an agreement with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. on terms which are expected to serve 
as a guide for similar contracts with United States 
Rubber, Firestone and Goodrich, all of which have 
been struck. 

Important improvements in fringe benefits were 
reported involved in the Goodyear agreement, which 
was reached about 15 hours after the contract dead- 
line, extended by the union. 

In all about 39,000 are out at the three struck 
companies. The Goodyear agreement covers about 
24,000 workers in eleven cities. 














PICKET ST. LOUIS PAPER: St. Louis Guilds- 
men, battling since Feb. 21 to retain pension 
and job security rights, continue picketing St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. Meanwhile the New- 
house interests have sold building and presses 
to St. Louis Post-Dispatch which will print 
Globe-Democrat under contract when publica- 
tion is resumed. 





Public Employees Right 
To Organize Upheld 


NEW YORK CITY—Public employees should have 
the right to organize, bargain collectively and with 
rare exceptions to strike, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has declared in a policy statement. 


Limitations on the right to strike are justified 
only when maintenance of service is essential to the 
community, the ACLU declared, and “are fully de- 
fensible only if adequate machinery for handling 
employer-employee relations has been established,” 
including arbitration as a final step in grievance 
procedures. 

The statement, adopted by the ACLU’s board of 
directors after a year-long study by the group’s la- 
bor committee, also asserted that public employees 
should have the same right to negotiate a union 
shop as workers in private industry. 


Inconvenience or discomfort to thé public does 
not justify a ban on strikes by government employees 
any more than similar inconvenience would justify 
a@ ban on strikes in private industry. Noting that 
most public employment does not involve services 
which cannot be interrupted, the ACLU declared 
inconveniences ‘are a price well worth paying for 
the freedom reflected in the right to strike.” 

Contrary to “general belief,” the statement ob- 
served, public employees “are frequently wholly with- 
out job security, they are often inadequately paid, 
and they may perform services in conditions far in- 
ferior to those generally found in private emp- 
ployment.” 


Federal Aid to Education 
Again Urged by AFL-CIO 


WASHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO has urged 
Congress, “as a simple matter of survival,” to 
pass the Murray-Metcalf school aid bill which 
would provide federal funds for needed class- 
room construction and higher’ teachers’ 


salaries. 

Testifying before a Senate Education subcommit- 
tee, Vice Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Education, warned that 
America is lagging far behind Soviet Russia “in our 
production of trained and educated minds.” 

On the other side of Capitol Hill, meanwhile, a 
House Education subcommittee was said to be on 
the verge of reporting out a sharply-modified ver- 
sion of the measure co-sponsored by Murray (D- 
Mont.) and Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). 

The original bill called for allocation of funds to 
local communities on a sliding scale ranging from 
$25 per pupil the first year ‘to $100 per pupil for the 
fourth, and each succeeding year. This would have 
called for outlays of $1.1 billion the first year, $2.2 
billion the second, $3.4 billion the third, and $4.7 
billion for each year thereafter. 

The House subcommittee was expected to trim 
this to a flat annual grant of $25 per pupil, or $1.1 
billion a year, with a four-year limitation on the 
measure. The modified version was also reported 
to contain a technical change dealing with the dis- 
tribution of funds for teachers’ salaries between 
rural and metropolitan school districts. 

Urging favorable action on the original Murray- 
Metcalf bill, which the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
endorsed as “simple in its concept, bold in its dimen- 
sions, and clear in its goals,” Schoemann said 
prompt action in the education field was needed in 
the “unending struggle with Soviet Russia.” 

Schoemann cited figures from the U. 8. Office 
of Education showing that, when the current school 
year started, a need existed for 65,300 classrooms 
to house an overflow of 1.8 million students in ex- 
cess of classroom capacity, plus another 75,200 class- 
rooms to replace obsolete classrooms. 


Kohler Strikes Fifth Year 


SHEBOYGAN, Wisc. (PAI)—April 5 marked the 
fifth anniversary of the long and bitter strike of 
Local 833, United Automobile Workers, against the 
Kohler Co., manufacturers of plumbing ware. 

Although those who walked the picket line on 
the anniversary were only a fraction of the original 
strike force, the picketing continues every day, six 
days a week at all company gates. 

“Kohler strikers are scattered all over the United 
States,” reports the local. “However, each and every 
one of them is greatly concerned about the progress 
of the strike. Hardly a day goes by without us hear- 
ing from at least three of them. 

“They keep in touch with us and we keep in touch 
with them. Everything possible is done to keep them 
abreast of all the latest strike-connected develop- 
ments. They cannot be with us physically, but they 
most certainly are with us in spirit.” 





AFL-CIO Program Socialistic? Meany Answers 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Liberal programs are 
often labeled as socialistic by conservatives and 
reactionaries. These charges were leveled at 
AFL-CIO President George Meany recently when 
he appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Unemployment Compensation Jeg- 
islation. Following is his answer: 

“If socialism is public ownership of the means of 
production, we are a little bit socialistic in this coun-- 
try and we were before I was born and we have con- 
tinued in that direction. In my lifetime, I have seen 
the means of trazsportation in the large cities of the 
country conversa from private ownership te public 
ownership. Of course, that was always one of the 
things that so-called Socialists advocated. 


“Back in the early days of this Republic, water for 
instance was a medium of private profit. There were 
private water companies all over America. They sold 
water to the people. The people decided that they did 
not want water to be a medium of private profit. By 
process of legal condemnation and other processes they 
put these people out of business and took that particular 
public service over themselves, 


“If it is socialization to use public money to supply 
milk for school children—and of course that charge 
is always made that it is socialization—then is it so- 
cialization to supply the airline companies, through 
the means of Federal subsidy, with an incentive to 


@ 4 


develop an airline industry which we badly need in 
times of war? Was it socialization when we subsidized 
a railroad company some years ago, when they pushed 
on to the Pacific Coast? 


“I do not know, but I do know this: that during 
the Roosevelt Administration, many things were done 
by the Federal Government and very few of them that 
were advocated by the President under the so-called 
New Deal were not characterized as socialism. 


“A few years ago I picked up, in about 1953, a 
brochure issued by the Central Hanover Bank of the 
City of New York. This is a bank which has the cream 
of the crop; this is a private bank for the private 
fortunes of practically all the big millionaire set in 
the city of New York. This brochure was written by 
some economist working for the bank and it was 
distributed to the depositors of the bank. It said that 
there was going to be a slight recession which did come, 
of course, in 1954. 


Built-in Safeguards 


“This economist, in the brochure distributed by the 
bank to its upper crust customers said that they did 
not have to worry too much because unlike in the 30s, 
we now had built-in safeguards in our economy that 
would prevent this thing from going too far. 

“He pointed out that they were: unemployment 
insurance; that we had a reservoir of money waiting 
to give something to the unemployed so that they 


would not be totally out of the market as customers 
of business the day after they got unemployed. That 
was one of the things. 


“He pointed out that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with its restrictions on gambling in the 
stock market, keeps that down. 


“May I point out to you Congressmen that every one 
of these safeguards was characterized as being s0- 
cialistic at the time they were before Congress, every 
single one of them. . 


“If socialism means that under a democratic system, 
this republican form of government that we have— 
there are people who desire to secure for the great mass 
of the people, the workers, the wage earners, the farm- 
ers and others, a better share of whatever wealth 
the economy produces, and that by providing a broad 
base of purchasing power to keep the economy moving 
forward—if that is socialism, then I guess I am a So- 
cialist and have been a Socialist all my life. I do not 
figure that, but if that is what socialism means, that 
is the sort of thing I am interested in. 


“Despite my belief in the American system, 
despite detesting almost everything I see done in other 
parts of the world under the banner of socialism, I 
am not too concerned when I am charged with being 
socialistic because I advocate letting a little more sun- 
light into the lives of the great mass of the people in 
this country.” 
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2-Week Strike 
Won by 150 
In Lockport 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. —’A two-week 
strike by the 150 employees of the 
Upson Co., wallboard manufactur- 
ers here, ended last week with a set- 
tlement calling for a five-cents an 
hour wage increase. 

The workers, members of RWDSU Lo- 
cal 1195, walked out when the company 
attempted to impose an hourly wage 
slash of 24 cents, Int’] Rep. Charles E. 
Hess reported. 

Ratified at a membership meeting 
April 16, the settlement will run for two 
years, with a wage reopener April 1, 
1960. 

In addition to the pay hike, the pact 
also provides increases of daily hospi- 
talization benefits from $12.50 to $16.50; 
increases in allowances for miscellaneous 
hospital charges from $300 to $500. A 
cost-of-living clause remains in the con- 
tract, along with dues checkoff. 

It was also agreed that working time 
lost durijg the two-week strike would 
not count in computing employees’ vaca- 
tion pay, Hess said. 

The negotiating team was lead by 
Hess and Local 1195 Pres. Ernest “Pete” 
Winter§. Aid in reaching the settlement 
came from.C. M. La Motte of the Buf- 
falo office of the U.S. Mediation Service. 





New Wage Boost 
For 320 in 85 


Stationery Firms 


NEW YORK CITY—An across-the- 
board wage increase of 5% for 320 sta- 
tioners’ employees went into effect April 
15, the anniversary date of a 1958 agree- 
ment, it was reported by Vice-Pres. Ber- 
nard W. Freeman of Local 585. 

A year ago, the minimum wage of 
clerks was raised to $55 a week and ot 
truck helpers to the same figure. A $2 


increase for employees completing the_ 


trial period was another feature of the 
1958 pact with the Stationers’ Ass’n of 
Greater New York, representing 85 em- 
ployers. 


Members of Local 585 are now enjoying 
improved welfare benefits under terms 
of the contract, which provides more lib- 
eral coverage financed entirely: by the 
employers. Following are the allowances 
under the plan: 


An amount of $16 a day in the hospi- 
tal; $160 for hospital incidentals; $300 
for surgery; $160 in maternity benefits; 
$1,000 life insurance; $1,000 for accident- 
al death and dismemberment, and statu- 
tory disability henefits. Members’ de- 
pendents receive $12 a day in the hospi- 
tal; $120 in incidental hospital benefits, 
and $120 in maternity benefits. In addi- 
tion, Vice-Pres. Freeman pointed out, 
members receive “regular extras” such as 
free eye examination and glasses; dental 
examination and X-rays, extractions and 
cleaning. 


Local 585 Pres. John Freeman led the 
negotiations for the union which brought 
the wage gains and increased benefits. 
Representing the Stationers’ Ass’n was 
attorney Herbert M. Markham. 


Elected to Phi Beta Kappa 


ELIZABETH, N.J.—Jane Elias, daugh- 
ter of Henry Elias of Local 108, has been 
elected to Phi Betta Kappa, college hon- 
or- society at Boston University. She is 
now continuing her studies there for a 
master’s degree. 

Elias, long an active member of Local 
108, is employed at Weiner’s Red Cross 
Shoe Store in Elizabeth. The Elias fam- 
ily resides in Hillside. 
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CONFERENCE OF LOCAL 721 hears Sec.-Mgr.*Martin Koppel, at speaker's rostrum. Others on dais, left to right, are: Busi- 


New York & Northeast 








ness Agents Louis Tenner, Lester Stromberg and Morris B. Strully; RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex 
Bail, Charles Ferber of the Social Security Administration, and Dr. Nathan Chaikin, Local 721 Medical Director. 


NEW YORK CITY—Proud participation in vital national 
and international affairs is the kind of activity afforded by 
membership in the RWDSU, Pres. Max Greenberg told del- 
egates to the Executive Board and Shop Stewards Conference 
of Local 721, Retail Men’s Wear Union, on April 19. 

Greenberg was the principal speaker at the conference, 
sharing the platform with Sec.-Mgr. Martin Koppel, Odell 
Clark, chairman of the Labor and Industry Division of the 
New York State NAACP, and Charles Ferber, district manager 
of the Social Security Administration. 

“As members of ‘721’,” Greenberg said to the assembled 
stewards, “you are participants in our great American labor 
movement. and as such you have done much to make America 
3 better place to live in.” ‘ 

Describing some of the RWDSU’s contributions, Greenberg 
cited the provision of homes and jobs for Hungarian refugees 
from Communist oppression; relief for flood disaster victims; 
election of a liberal Congress; improvement of civil rights; 


orphaned children of Italy. 


“Through your membership,” he concluded, “you have 
a right to feel proud that you have helped in each of these 
causes and others.” 


Koppel, who presided at the meeting, said that unem- 
ployment had hit the membership of ‘721’ severely, but, he 
pointed out, the union succeeded in doing something about it. 
Of 32 members made jobless by the closing of many shops 
in recent months, all but three have been placed on jobs 
through the union, Koppel said. 


Clark declared that of all groups, it is organized labor 
that has done the most to break down all forms of dis- 
crimination. “Discrimination against people because of race, 
creed or color goes hand in hand with discrimination against 
trade unions,” he said. 

Seated on the dais, in addition to the speakers, were 
RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Local ‘721 Pres. Charles 
B. Cohen, and Business Agents Louis Tenner, Morris B. Strul- 


aid to Histadrut, Israel’s labor federation; 


and help for 


ly and Lester Stromberg. 





350 at Bradley Toy Gain Raise, Pensions 


Increase of 7 Cents Won, Plus ‘Unusually Fine’ Pension Plan 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Wages of the 350 employees of the Milton Bradley Toy Co. here were raised by seven 
cents an hour under terms of a new two-year contract, it was announced by RWDSU New England Director 
Thomas J. Leone. Four cents of the increase went into effect April 12, with the balance due next October 1. 





Refreshing Raises Feature 


Coca Cola Contract in Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The pact that refreshes is in effect at the local 
Coca Cola plant where some 60 members of the RWDSU are employed. It’s 
a new three-year contract that gives the workers close to a 40-cents-an- 


hour package increase, New England 
Joint Board Vice-Pres. Joe Casey re- 
ported. 

Wage boosts, spread over the three- 
year period, range from 28 to 33 cents. 
From 16 to 21 cents will be paid the first 





Correcting The Record 
On CBS Pact Terms 


NEW YORK CITY—Lloyd Legnon of 
Local 670 has asked The Record to 
straighten out an incorrect account of 
contract provisions with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System covering air-con- 
ditioning and heating engineers in CBS 
buildings. The provisions had been in- 
accurately reported to The Record. 


Legnon, who was shop steward at the 
time the contract was negotiated, re- 
ported the main provisions as follows: 


Licensed engineers, $115 to start, 
$122.50 after 6 months; junior engineers, 
$102 to start, $106 after 6 months; over- 
time at time and one-half; vacations of 
2 weeks up to five years, three weeks 
after five years. with an extra week 
for all in lieu of holidays with pay; sick 
leave at full pay depending on length 
of service; company-paid retirement plan 
at age 65, with amount depending on 
length of service. 





of the year of the contract. Driver sales- 
men will find their wages “refreshed” 
by about $20 a week over the period, 
$12 the first year. 


In addition to the wage raises, the 
pact also provides a $10,000 hospital in- 
surance policy for each employee paid 
for entirely by the company; and a $3.75 
monthly payment towards dependency 
coverage. Also paid in full by the com- 
pany is a weekly sick benefit plan to the 
tune of $50 a week for each worker up 
to 13 weeks. 


The pact. also calls for an improved 
vacation schedule with two weeks vaca- 
tion after two years of service, instead 
of three. Nine paid holidays are guar- 
anteed, so that if a holiday falls outside 
of an employee’s work schedule, he will 
now receive pay for such days. 


“The negotiating committee received 
the utmost cooperation and solid sup- 
port of the Coca Cola members during 
the two months of negotiations for the 
new contract,” said Casey. 


Members of the committee, led by 
Casey, were: Max Roos, John Milbier, 
John Duncan, John Lonergan and Car- 
mino Rinaldi. Representing the company 
in the contract talks was Page Bennett, 
plant manager. 


A key feature of the new Local 224 
agreement is the provision of a retire- 
ment plan paid for entirely by the com- 
pany. The plan, covering all employees 
starting April 1, 1960, provides payments 
of $2 per month for each credited year 
of service up to a maximum of 30 years. 


Employees will have vested rights in 
this plan with provisions for disability. 
They will also have the option of retire- 
ment at the age of 60 under its terms. 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail 
pointed out that these provisions added 
up to “an unusually fine pension plan.” 
It repres@nts “a solid gain” for the Brad- 
ley Co. employees, he added. 


Improvements in the present accident 
and health plan were also won in the 
new agreement. 


The negotiating committee, led by Lo- 
cal 224 Pres. George Hitas, included Ray- 
mond Hershel, Ben Gorski, Anthony 
Grassetti and Stephen Cioliora. They 
were assisted by Leone and @nt’l Rep. 
Walter Morrissey. 


N.Y.C. Blue Cross Board 
Elects 3 Union Officials 


NEW YORK CITY—tThree trade un- 
ion officials have been elected to the 
board of directors of Associated Hospital 
Service of New York (Blue Cross). 


Chosen to serve were Louis Hollander, 
a vice president of the Clothing Workers 
and manager of its New York Joint 
Board; Charles S. Zimmerman, a vice 
president. of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers and general manager of its Dress- 
makers Joint Council; and Thomas 
Carey, business manager of Machinists 
Dist. 15. They join Sec.-Treas. Harold J. 
Garno of New York State AFL-CIO, for 
years the lone labor representative on 
the 30-member board. 





The Midwest 





128-70 Vote Defeats Try 
By Black's Store in lowa 
To Decertify RWDSU Local 


WATERLOO, Ia.—An attempt made by the management of Black’s 
department store to decertify the RWDSU as representative of the em- 
ployees was resoundingly defeated here on April 20. In anticipation of a 
reopening of contract negotiations this month, the store petitioned the 
NLRBB for an election to determine the representation of its employees by 


the union. Confident that Black’s 230 
workers wanted the RWDSU to repre- 
sent them in collective bargaining, the 
union consented to the vote. 

The final count was 128 to 70, with 
26 abstentions and a number of chal- 
lenged ballots. 

“The outcome of the vote,” said Re- 
gional Director Al Evanoff, “demonstrat- 
ed once more that when people know the 
score and can express.their preference 
secretly, they will vote the right way, 
regardless of employer intimidation.” He 
reported that members of Local 110 in 
Cedar Rapids helped considerably in the 
election campaign. 


First Agreement in Oct., 1958 


Black’s employees originally voted for 
the RWDSU in February, 1958, follow- 
ing a year’s (rganizing campaign, and 
an initial agreement was finally reached 
with the store in October. Agreement 
came only after months of stubborn re- 
fusal of management to grant any wage 
increase whatever. 

Climaxing its campaign to oust the 
union from the stcre, the management 
ran a full-page advertisement in the 
Sunday edition of Waterloo’s leading 
newspaper, calling for a “No” vote the 
next day. A full-page ad by the union 





in the same edition appealed for a “Yes” 
vote. . 

The store’s main pitch in its ad was 
that Black’s is a “family” store whose 
employees are likewise “one big family” 
where a union is not necessary as it 
might be in a large industrial enterprise. 

To this, the union’s ad, which was 
sponsored by the Black Hawk County 
Union Council composed of 40 local un- 
fons in the area, scored “the callous ap- 
proach taken by Black’s managément.” 


“We have many differences between 
labor and management -in Waterloo,” 
the uniorm ad continued, “but we pride 
ourselves in the fact that most are peace- 
fully settled. We also take pride in the 
fact that the employers of Waterloo have 
accepted unions as a proper part of our 
way of life. 

“We therefore resent Black’s intimida- 
tion of its employees. We call on Black’s 
management to join with other employ- 
ers of Waterloo and accept the union 
as one of the finest products of our 
democratic way of life.” 

With the RWDSU firmly established 
as the union of Black’s employees, nego- 
tiations on the reopening of the contract 
will soon begin. 











Success Near in Indianapolis, 
13 Years After Lost Strike 








INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The current RWDSU organizing campaign at 
the largest hotel in Indianapolis is expected to have a far happier ending 
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pool Hotel in Indianapolis. 


than the one the union conducted there 13 years ago. In 1946, some 200 


workers picketed the Claypool for four 
months without success. 


‘aVe lost the strike then,” Int’l Rep. 
Joseph Romer recalled, “because neither 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
the Indiana State Labor Dept. would 
entertain petitions of our union.” 


But today, with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 350 employees of the hotel 
signed up as a result of an intensive 
drive led by Romer, aided by Local 512 
Pres. Herbert Geis, the RWDSU is con- 
fident that the outcome will be quite 
different. The union is confidently await- 





FIKST PENSION PAYMENTS to five memb 
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ers of Local 21 are celebrated at dinner. 





Clockwise around tabie are: Clarence 


Akers, Paul Murphy, Bernard Snider, John Davis, Gordon Millard, Jim Call,-Retirees Leo Fleckenstein, Harry Wright, Ralph 
Short and Howard Flynn; Jerry Hughes, George Heiner, E. W. Mootz, Jr.. Robert Agee, Edgar Johnson and Cliff Metz. 


First Five Retire at W. Va. Bakeries 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Five mem- 
bers of Local 21 have received the first 
benefits under a new pension plan nego- 
‘tiated and administered jointly by the 
union and two local bakeries, Heiner's 
and Mootz. 

Checks, were presented to the retirees 
at a dinner held here to celebrate the 
institution of the plan. The event was 


attended by representatives of the union : 


and management, as well as the retirees. 


Those receiving pension checks were 
Leo Fleckenstein and Harry Wright, both 
“with 33 years’ service at Heiner’s, and 
Howard Flynn, a Mootz employee for 14 
years. First disability retirement payments 
were made to Ralph Short and William 
Lawson, both Mootz employees. 

The new pension plan, which covers 
all non-supervisory employees, is financ- 
ed entirely by the contributions of the 
employers under the collective bargain- 
ing agreement with Local 21, United Bak- 
ery Workers. It is the result of two years 
of study and discussion between the par- 
ties. 

Chairman of the Joint Pension Com- 
mittee Executive Board is Clifford E. 


@ 6 





Metz of Local 21, and secretary is George 
E. Heiner. Alternate chairmen are Clar- 
ence Akers and William M. Rowsey. 
Metz is credited by Int'l Rep. Edgar L. 
Johnson with carrying “the big load” of 
the work in bringing about the plan. 





At bar.quet, retirees occupy head table. From left, Leo Fleckenstein, Harry Wright, 


Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes was also in- 
strumental in putting it through. Ray- 
mond Hage & Co. was the consultant in 
setting up the program. 

Retirement age under the plan is 65 
with a maximum pension of $60 a month. 





Ralpb ‘hort and Howard Flynn. Fifth retiree in group, William Lawson, is not shown. 





ing an election date to be set by the 
NLBB. 

“The prospects for victory look very 
good indeed,” said Regional Director 
Jerry Hughes. 

All categories of workers at tM Clay- 
pool are covered in the petit,n filed 
by the union: service, housekeeping, 
maintenance, kitchen and dining room. 





New Pact Brings 
Top Rates for Area 
At Ind. Warehouse 


ANDERSON, Ind.—A contract settle- 
ment providing wage increases of up to 
20 cents an hour, plus vital welfare bene- 
fits for the employees of the Michigan 
Warehouse here, was reached recently 
by the RWDSU, it was reported by Int’l 
Rep. Al Bregnard. 

With these wage boosts, the ware- 
house workers will receive a scale run- 
ning from $2.16 to $2.35 per hour. “This 
brings us way above the scales negotiated 
at other plants in the area,’ Bregnard 
pointed out. 

Contributions by the company to the 
Health and Welfare Plan were set at $11 
a month for each employee. Other con- 
tract terrAs are: agency shop, dues check- 
o.:, scrict seniority, grievance procedure, 
six paid holidays; and a vacation sched- 
ule of cne week for one year’s™ service, 
and two weeks for three years. 


Win 20c Boost 
At Carnation Co. 


COSHOCTON, O.—The union negotia- 
tors at the Carnation Dairy here are call- 
ing themselves the “L & M Committee.” 

“They said it couldn’t be done,” ex- 
plaine: Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles, “but we 
did it’” 

What they did was to win a 20-cents- 
an-hour raise, doubling of the old insur- 
ance program benefits, and a dues check- 
off for the first time. And all of these 
gains were achieved in’a single 16-hour 
bargaining session with the Carnation 
management on April 13. 


The membership of Unit C-1 of Local 
379 enthusiastically ratified the fine new 
agreement at a special meeting called by 
Chairman Harold Kinkade the next day. 

Of the 20-cent wage increase, 11 cents 
will be paid this year, wth nine cents due 
May 4, 1960. 

The negotiating committee that did 
what “couldn’t be done” included Gerald 
Campbell, Clifford Huff, Francis Williams, 
Albert Haas and Charles Wright, in 
addition to Kinkade. They were aided by 
Int’l Reps. William Kee and Ingles. 
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Ala.Warehouse 
Organized, 
Vote Awaited 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—With almost 
90% of the employees of the Ten- 
nessee Flour & Feed Co. warehouse 
signed up, the setting of an election 
date by. the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’ was being awaited here 
by the RWDSU. 

To Int'l Rep. Lester Bettice, the pros- 
pects for victory at the polls appear very 
bright. He gave major credit for the suc- 
cessful organizing drive to rank-and- 


_filer Henry Jenkins, who works at the 


Ward Baking Co. plant here. 

Jenkins made the first contacts among 
the Tennessee workers, followed up with 
home visits and brought back 18 union 
cards in ten days, Bettice explained. 


Low Wages at Warehouse 

The present wages at the warehouse, 
which stores poultry, cattle and baking 
supplies, are hardly above the legal min- 
imum of $1 an hour, Bettice said. At 
RWDSU-organized warehouses, the rates 
range up to 50 cents an hour more. 

“And that’s the biggest factor in per- 
suading unorganized workers to join our 
union,” he added. 

The union filed the petition with the 
NLRB last week for a representation 
election at the warehouse. 


NLRB Reinstates 
8 Fired in Atlanta 
For Union Activity 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Eight employees fired 
for union activity at the Caldwell Pack- 
aging Co. last year have been reinstated 
to their jobs with full back pay by order 
of the NLRB. The company, where an 
unsuccessful strike was conducted by the 
RWDSU, was also ordered to bargain 
with the union as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of its employees, Int'l Rep 
Guy Dickinson reported. 

After seven weeks of striking against 
Caldwell, the union had agreed to end 
the walkout Oct. 27 on condition that 
the discharged employees be reinstated. 
The company subsequently reneged and 
continued to operate its plant with scabs 

Dickinson filed unfair labor pracfice 
charges and hearings were finally held 
in mid-February. On April 20 the union 
received a report from the NLRB find- 
ing the company guilty as charged and 
ordering the reinstatement of the fol- 
lowing employees with full back pay: B. 
T. Hawkins, Thurman Nix, Frank Elmore, 
Kenneth Haney, Charles Goodwin, Ro- 
bert D. McGregor, Jr., Ray Freeman and 
Carroll Herron. 

“The NLRB has ruled with great justice 
in this case,” said Dickinson, “and it lays 
the ground for bringing the union back 
to the Caldwell plant ona solid basis.” 


lke Won't Drop Golf 
To Meet Unemployed 


AUGUSTA, Ga. (PAI)—President Eis- 
enhower will not alter his vacation plans 
here to visit the unemployed areas. 

Mrs. Min Lurye Matheson, officer of 
the ILGWU from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., had 
suggested at the AFL-CIO Unemployment 
Conference in Washington that the Presi- 
dent could learn something by visiting 
the unemployed areas. 

When asked about this, Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty replied: “I haven't 
any comment whatsoever to.make.” 








Union-Buster’s 
Toes Get Busted 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A weird in- 
come tax deduction has been claimed 
by the personnel manager of a Georgia 
textile mill. 

He asked for a medical deduction 
because he accidentally blew off four 
of his toes with a shotgun while lead- 
ing a posse to scare some union organ- 
izers out of town. 
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Wage Talks Open in Birmingham 


For 1.000 with ‘Big 4’ Bakeries 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Negotiations opened last week for a new city-wide contract covering almost 1,000 
employees of the “Big Four” of the Birmingham baking industry, Ass’t Area Oirector Frank Parker reported. 
The outcome of these Local 441 talks with the Ward, McGough, American and National Biscuit companies, is 
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Charter of new Local 105 of RWDSU is proudly displayed by Pres. w. H. Brooks 
(center) while committee members look on. L. to r., J. T. Stinson, H. W. Bellisle, 
Brooks, Henry C. Wright, James File. 





Org. C. T. Daniels (left) presents charter 
for Local 105 to W. H. Brooks, new local’s 
first president. 
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New Local Chartered 


In Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—A new local of 
the RWDSU took shape here this month 
among employees of the Barber Dairy 
Co. The group received a charter from 
the International Union designating it 
as Local 105. The local begins with a 
membership of 60 in the Barber plant. 


Barber Dairy workers are organized 
into the RWDSU in other cities as well. 
In Birmingham, 120 members won pay 
boosts and other key gains in a contract 
renewal earlier this year. Ice cream and 
milk plant workers received a $2.60 wage 
increase, while tank truck drivers won a 
monthly hike of $20. The company also 
agreed to provide uniform allowances, 
and to continue seniority when an em- 
ployee is transferred from one depart- 
ment to another. 





Texas Bosses Say 50-Cent Minimum 
Is Too High: ‘Would Bankrupt Us’ 


AUSTIN, Texas (PAI)—You wouldn’t think that a 50-cent an hour minimum 
wage would be too hard to get in the great state of Texas, but apparently it is, 


despite labor and church support. 


Efforts to get the 50-cent minimum through the Texas State Legislature 
have met with strong resistance from laundry, restaurant, hotel and farm em- 
ployers, all of whom declared that it would “bankrupt” them. 


The business spokesmen insisted their opposition to the bill sponsored by 


Rep. Bill Kilgarlin of Houston was a matter of “principle” rather than self- 
interest. However Charles R. Burton, representing the Texas Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Association, admitted that he had three “little girls” working for 43 
cents an hour in his laundry. He said they were “beginners.” 


After listening to them, the chairman of the House State Affairs Committee 
referred the bill to a subcommittee of conservatives which is expected to kill it. 


Dr. James Kelly Barnett, an Episcopalian minister, and Father Sherrill 
Smith of San Antonio, speaking for Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, testified for 
the bill. Both said 50 cents an hour is too low, but that it is better than the wages 
now being paid in some areas for some work. When Rep. Hollowell of Grand 
Saline said this wage would bankrupt the farmers of his counties, Dr. Barnett 
replied: 

“To get your cotton picked by degrading humanity and letting the state 
pay the difference in welfare costs is neither moral nor Christian.” 


Texas State AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry Holleman spoke in favor of the bill, al- 
though he pointed out that not one single union member in Texas would be 
benefited by a 50-cent minimum wage; since all union members already receive 
wages higher than that figure. 


He that he’d like to see all of the below-50-cent workers join unions. 


.. 80 that wages would be raised without the necessity of a law, but he pointed 
out that legislation is the only way to get immediate help for these low-pay people. 





expected to establish the pattern for ne- 
gotiations with bakeries throughout the 
Southeastern states. For that reason, the 
attention of other locals of the RWDSU 
and employers in the industry was fo- 
cused on Birmingham. 

RWDSU Regional Director Irving Le- 
bold, whose area contains several large 
bakeries, is observing negotiations here. 

Major union demands will be for in- 
creased wages for the sales and produc- 
tion employees; improvements in the 
union-industry hospitalization plan, lib- 
eralization of holiday and vacation 
schedules, and other fringe benefits. The 
current contract expires May 10. 

A committee of 30 production and 
sales employees of the “Big Four,” led 
by Int’l Rep. Bill Langston, represents 
the union in the bargaining sessions. 
Included in the group are Local 441 Pres. 
Jack Fields, Shop Chairmen Bob Hen- 
derson, Northern Plunkett, Bill Bordelon 
and Bill Lang; and sales emiployees. Bill 
Wainwright, Ben Stadler and < Louis 
Oddo. , ‘ 


NLRB Election 
Set April 28 at 
Borden in: Mobile 


MOBILE, Ala.—The 25 employees 
of. the Borden’s Dairy depot here 
go to the polls on April 28 to show 
officially that they want the RWDSU 
as their collective bargaining agent. 

“And with 21 of the 25 already signed 
up,” said Alabama Council Org. C. T. 
Daniels last week, “there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t win the election hands 
down.” 

The drive at Borden’s is part of a 
campaign to complete organization of 
the dairy industry in Mobile, Daniels 
said. Barber’s Dairy here, with some 50 
workers, has long been an RWDSU shop. 
After Borden’s, about 100 dairy workers 
remain to be organized. 


‘Bombing’ Trial Set 
To Open April 27 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The eyes of or- 
ganized labor were turning toward Jef- 
ferson County Court House where the 
trial of RWDSUer John Richardson on 
phony bombing charges was scheduled to 
start Monday, April 27. 

Richardson was one of two Perfection 
Co. strike 
leaders indict- 
ed on the 
charge. No 
date has been 
fixed for the 
trial of hisco- © 
defendant, : 
Alexander 
White, who — 
was indicted © 
separately on 
the same 
trumped - up 
charge in Feb- 
ruary. 

The men were accused, in a company- 
inspired plot, of the bombing of a scab’s 
home here last November. Hysteria was 
fomented by the Birmingham press 
against the trade unionists, based on 
fabricated evidence. 

With death as the possible penalty 
for conviction on the bombing charge un- 
der Alabama law, organized labor in the 
city and the state has rallied to the sup- 
port of the RWDSU members. © 











Richardson and Son 
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~ Saskatchewan RWDSU Cites Growth, Gains 


Joint Board Convention Hears Plea for Vigilance Against Union-Busters 


SASKATOON, Sask.—The growth and the gains of the RWDSU in Saskatchewan in the past ten years have 
been happy developments that must be preserved against the attacks of anti-labor forces. This point was under- 


scored by John Poth, retiring president of the Saskatchewan Joint Board, at that body’s 10th constitutional 


convention held here recently. 

“While the growth of our organization 
has not been spectacular,” he said, “we 
have neverthless experienced a steady 
gain in membership and certainly a 
wealth of knowledge and experience. As 
of July 23, 1949, our membership stood at 
870 in approximately 25 shops. Today 
we have in excess of 2,000 members with 
70 shops organized.” 


. 
Calling upon the 43 convention del- 
egates to build their locals, Poth con- 
tinued: 


“There is a great need for keeping our 
membership well informed and better 
equipped to be able to counteract the 
attacks on the labor movement by em- 
ployers and groups like the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. They are advocating legislation de- 
gigned to wreck the trade union move- 
ment. It is up to us to defend the move- 
ment. No one will do it for us, and if we 
don’t become more active we will find 
some day that this restrictive legislation 
will be a reality.” 


Wallace Heads Joint Board 


New Joint Board officers elected were: 
President Len Wallace, First Vice Pres. 
Don Mills, Second Vice Pres. Fred Scott, 
Sec.-Treas. W. E. Smishek, and Exec. 
Board members Eleanor Bartrum, Bev 
Moffatt, Dalton Cassin and Reg Hardy. 


Other speakers at the convention were: 
RWDSU Canadian Director George Bar- 
low, Int’l Vice-Pres. Chris Schubert, Sask. 
Fed. of Labor Pres. Fred McClelland, 
CLC Rep. Ray Sedgwick; R. J. Hender- 
son, National Union Public Service Em- 
ployees; Farmers Union Vice-Pres. Roy 
Atkinson, and labor attorney George Tay- 
lor. 

Pictures of the convention appear below. 
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LABOR CENTER for Winnipeg trade unions will be constructed according 


to the architect's design shown above, at a cost of $750,000. Center will be 

used largely by affiliates of the Winnipeg Labor Council. RWDSU Int'l Rep. 

Chris Schubert is first vice president of the board of directors of the labor 
center project. RWDSU will be one of the tenants of center. 





Matheson Heads Man. Council: 
Shopka Named by Local 895 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Officers were elected in recent balloting held in 
the Manitoba Joint Council and in Local 895, it was announced by Busi- 


ness Agent J. G. Ritchie. 
The following were elected for the en- 


suing year by the Joint Council: R. 
Matheson, president; H. DeVries, vice 
president; J. Westbrook. recording sec- 
retary (re-elected); R. Oxenforth, secre- 





Await Conciliation at B. C Sugar Co. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Appointment of 
an officer by the Conciliation Board was 
being awaited by Local 517 to help settle 
contract negotiations with the B.C. Sugar 
Refinery here. 


Talks reached an impasse last week 
when the company refused to offer any 
eoncessions for renewal of an agreement, 
Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins reported. 


The union is requesting an 8% across- 
the-board increase for its 300 members, 
plus a fully paid sick leave plan, in line 
with those in effect in the grocery in- 
dustry in the area. 


“At the last meeting,” Hodgins said, 
“the company flatly refused anything in 
the way of a wage increase or a fully paid 
sick leave plan.” 





tary-treasurer, (re-elected); F, Pearce, 
warden. 

Named to the Council Executive Board 
were G. Yeats, R. Buchan, H. Sanders, 
A. J. Percy, J. Place and R. Thomas. 


Serving as auditors will be Percy, Sand- 
ers and Buchan. 


_Local 895, Bakery Workers, elected the 
following: J. Shopka, chairman; M. 
Stock, recording secretary; N. Langston 
and A. Lovegrove, shop stewards, re- 
spectively, in McGavin’s Bakery and 
General Bakeries; W. Grigg, Z. Klimzak, 
B. Tarnowski, K. Budinski, to the nego- 
tiating committee at McGavin’s; and G. 
Calkin, B. Smith, L. Paul and C. Lac- 
quement, to the committee at General. 
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DELEGATES to 10th convention of RWDSU’s Saskatchewan Joint Board 
for official portrait. They mapped plans for organizing the unorgan- 


zed in the province. In photo at right, President of Saskatchewan Joint Board 


of RWDSU, Len Wallace, left, receives congratulations at convention from 


Sec. Pauline Miller, retiring Pres. John Poth and Sec.-Treas. W. E. Smishek. 

Poth reported on the Board’s steady growth, in an address marking his retire- 

ment from the presidency. He warned that members face the test of main- 
taining their hard-won gains against attacks by anti-labor forces. 





Knowles Sees 
CLC Fighting 
For Everyone 


OTTAWA (CPA)—“The CLC is 
fighting everyone’s battle in its 
struggle for freedom of. association 
in Newfoundland,” Canadian Labor 
Congress executive vice president 
Stanley H. Knowles said here. 


The CLC million-dollar fund for New- 


foundland, he said, will be used to: 


© Help maintain the loggers, “many of 
whom are being denied welfare payments 
by the Newfoundland government”; 


® Assist the families of men who went 
to jail, “rather than ask for money to 
pay the inflated fines levied against 
them”; : = 


© Help provide defense for men charg- 
ed with serious crimes; and to 


© “Carry on a long battle, an intensive 
educational campaign, to secure the dis- 
allowanee or the repeal of the anti-labor 
legislation on the’ statute books of New- 
foundland,” 


Knowles was speaking to the Ottawa 
South Kiwanis Club, in part as a reply 
to statements made by Newfoundland 
premier Joseph R. Smallwood during the 
latter’s recent’ speech to the Canadian 
Club here. 


CLC Battle for Freedom 


The CLC battle, said Knowles, is one 
for “the maintenance of established 
rights, the freedom of association, the 
dependability of law, in all parts of 
Canada. If freedom can be set aside for 
one minority in one’part of this country, 
it is not safe for anyone anywhere in 
Canada.” 


Smaliwood had said the IWA was not 
outlawed and could still function, Knowl- 
es recalled, “but we have affidavits from 
IWA members who have sworn that they 
were denied welfare benefits because they 
refused to resign from the EWA. 

“Freedom to belong to the IWA doesn’t 
exist under those conditions. Magna Car- 
ta has rot been abolished. One of its 
declarations was very simple: To no man 
will we deny or delay right or justice’. 
Right and justice are denied to mem- 
bers of the IWA in Newfoundland,” the 
CLC officer continued. 


Big Wage Boosts 
In Vancouver at 


Slade & Stewort 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Wage increases 
providing for an ultimate basic hourly 





‘rate of $1.90 for warehousemén and $1.44 


for female packers at Slade & Stewart, 
Ltd., were gained in a recent settlement, 
Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins reported, 


The Local 585 agreement at the pro- 
duce wholesaler was reached after three 
months of negotiations that verged on a 
strike by the 85 employees. A Concilia- 
tion Board was set up to bring about the 
settlement: 


Union Shop Attained 


The union shop for new employees and 
dues checkoff were also attained, in con- 
trast to the open shop and a bare main- 
tenance-of-membership afforded by the 
previous agreement, 


Spread over 22 months, the wage in- 
creases provided by the new pact are as 
follows: 25 cents per hour across the 
board for all office employees; 25 cents 
for truck drivers and warehouse em- 
ployees; and 20 cents for all female pack- 
ers. 


Other contract improvements are: 
three weeks vacation after eight years 
service; double time for employees who 
work over four hours without a meal per- 
iod; and increased rates for first aid at- 
tendants. The new contract will expire 


Aug. 31, 1960. 
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By GEORGE MEANY 
President, AFL-CIO 











'L-CIO leaders at big Washington April 8 labor rally on ‘unemployment bow 
heir heads as Msgr. George Higgins delivers invocation. Seven thousand un- 
ionists demanded federal action on jobless aid. 
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A full year has now elapsed since our economy began to “recover” 
from the 1957-58 recession. Yet the number of unemployed workers in 
America today is only slightly smaller than at the very lowest point. of 
the slump. . 
Clearly, there is desperate need for prompt, imaginative action by the 
federal government on many fronts if there is to be any “recovery” for 
the jobless. Despite claims to the contrary by the Administration, our 


_national goal of full employment will not come about automatically. 


Even if Congress embarked at once upon the program we have rec- 
ommended, some time would necessarily elapse before the results were 
felt in terms of jobs. Thus it is most urgent to provide adequately for 
unemployed workers at once—specifically through a thorough and real- 
istic revision of our unemployment compensation system. 


Temporary extension of unemployment benefits is not enough. What 
America needs is a sef of minimum federal standards to serve as a foun- 
dation for unemployment compensation in every state. 

The need is obvious if we consider the history of unemployment com- 
pensation. Efforts to bring about such legislation began as early as 1915, 
but in 1935, when the federal statute was enacted, only one state had 
moved toward a jobless pay system. 


The twenty-year delay was caused primarily by the reluctance of 
any state to burden its industry with a tax that would put it at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with other states. Once the federal law provided 
for a federal-state partnership in this field, every state promptly adopted 
enabling legislation. 


It was hoped and expected that the “federal law would equalize the 
tax burden and remove the possibility of interstate competition of the 
worst kind—competition based on human hardship. This hope has not 


been fulfilled. 
Lack of U.S. Law Hurts States 


Because the law sets no minimum standards for the amount or the 
duration of unemployment benefits, the individual states have been 
reluctant to improve their terms. Because the law provides for state-by- 
state reserve funds, each state must retain in reserve a greater proportion 
of its unemployment taxes than would be necessary if the risks were 
shared by the nation as a whole, : 


What do these developments mean to unemployed workers? 


First, they mean far lower weekly benefits than the law originally 
intended. Instead of unemployment benefits averaging 50 per cent of 
weekly wages, the average is now only 33 per cent. To put it another way, 
in 1939 the typical benefit ceiling was 65 per cent of average weekly wages 
in the states as a whole. Today the figure is 43 per cent. 


Second, interstate competition based on human hardship has been 
resumed on a broad scale. Average weekly benefits range from $34.54 in 
Michigan to $18.40 in North Carolina. Unemployment taxes on employers 
are seven times as great in some states than in others because of such 
variations. And state development commissions in low-benefit states use 
this tax differential as a device to lure industry. Thus there is a contin- 
uing threat to the jobs of workers in some states and continuing pressure 
in all states to keep benefits down. 


Even the Administration has recognized the shortcomings of unem- 
ployment compensation laws. Unfortunately, its idea of a remedy to date 


has been to make pious appeals to the respective states to mend their. 


ways. These appeals have been issued annually since 1954, but not a single 
state has come close to the recommended program. 


These facts have created an increasing demand for federal standards 
from a wide variety of sources. Twelve governors, whose states include 
half the workers covered by unemployment insurance, have called for 
federal standards. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of President Eisenhower’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, has described such action as “the most 
useful step we can take in the near future” to stabilize our economy. 

The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security, appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, strongly urged a full program of federal stand- 
ards that would ultimately raise maximum benefits to two-thirds of the 
state’s: average weekly wage and duration of benefits to at least thirty 
weeks, - 
AFL-CIO Program to Aid Unemployed 


We in the AFL-CIO are in general accord with the Advisory Council. 
We propose: 

1. A primary benefit of 50 per cent of an individual’s weekly wages 
or two-thirds of the state’s average weekly wage, whichever is less. 

2. A benefit period of at least thirty-nine weeks for unemployed 
workers who continue to meet eligibility requirements. 

3. Extension of coverage to all establishments having one or more 
employees. 

4. Establishment of a federal reinsurance fund from which grants 
can be made to states suffering unusually high unemployment. 

The benefit amounts are those recommended to the states by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. They will never be achieved without federal action. 

With nearly five million Americans unemployed, with more than 
one third of them ineligible for unemployment insurance because of 
weaknesses in the present law and with existing benefits far below the 
amounts necessary to avert human hardship, we can no longer delay ac- 
tion. 

We need realistic standards for unemployment compensation. - 

We need them now. 
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s , 400 RWDSUers March 
| he al. w in Puerto Rican Parade 
=e sha SRG LEAL ELLIE siti Race opin eam - , : _ n an ara 


Beautiful float at left, displaying some 
lovely members of the RWDSU's District 
65, evoked cheers along New York’s 5th 

, Avenue on April 12 when the city’s Puer- 
to Rican community. held its annual 
parade. Signs on float say, in Spanish, 
“District 65: Brotherhood in .Action’’; 
and ‘Civil Rights. for All Americans is 
Our Motto." 





Leading ‘65’ contingent in Puerto Rican 
parade are, from left, Angel Perez of 
union staff, Org. Morris Doswell, ‘65’ 
Vice-Pres. Milton Reverby, and Organ- 
izers Mario Abreu and Carlos Ortiz, 
Among marchers behind them were work- 
ers of Styl-Rite Optical Co., whose heroic 
strike in 1957 to free themselves from 
shackles of a racketeer local sparked 
AFL-CIO crusade to end exploitation of 
Puerto Ricans. 


i 


Guitar-playing singers provided musical 
accompaniment for marchers in April 12 
Puerto Rican parade. This group, com- 
posed of members of Musicians Union 
Local 802, wore “65” overseas caps as 
they accompanied District 65 contingent. 
Participating in parade, along with 65ers 
of Puerto Rican origin, were Jewish, |tal- 
ian, Irish and Cuban members of union, 
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Evergreen trees in foreground frame view of historic Mt, Zion in 
Jerusalem, a part of the city that is sacred to three great religions 
—Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. 


An RWDSUer 


Visits Israel 


Israeli girls, in Biblical garb, dance in celebration of Israel’s 
Independence, The tiny state celebrates 11 years of freedom 
on May 13. 
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By THEODORE KNEE 


For many years I nursed the idea of making a trip to Israel, Ever 
Since I can remember I was aware of the ideal of the return of 
persecuted Jews to a homeland of their own. What particularly im- 
pressed me was the fact that the agitation for Jewish national re- 
birth was always associated with the ideas of social justice, democracy 
‘and equality. 


Finally, last December, my dream became reality. On December 19, I got 
aboard an El Al plane which winged us across the Atlantic and put down the 
next day in London After refueling in London, we continued on-our flight to 
Israel and landed the next day at the airport of Lydda. 


The most striking aspect of Israel, from the point of view of the visitor, 
is the admixture of the ancient and the modern, where old and new civiliza- 
tions meet and where the three universal religions are rooted and coexist in 
harmony. In the major cities one finds Christian churches of various denomina- 
tions, Moslem Mosques in arabesque style and Jewish synagogues of all types. 


One is also impressed with the hustle and bustle of the populace. The 
Israeli seems to be inspired by a sense of urgency. Things have to be done in 
a hurry or he might miss an opportunity. Each one appears to feel a personal 
responsibility to contribute to the advancement of the country. With a sense 
of pride, the Israeli will point out the accomplishments of his land. 


During my stay in Israel, the news broke that some East European coun- 
tries would once again permit Jews to emigrate. Virtually all of Israel was 
mobilized to care for the immigrants, to make homes and jobs available for 
them. They started to arrive. A mere trickle turned into an avalanche. They 
came by plane and by boat. The airfields were readied and the ports were 
cleared to make room for these destitute immigrants. All their possessions 
they carried on their backs and in their meager bags, for all they were per- 
mitted to take out with them was what they could carry. Temporary shelters 
were provided and Histadrut mobilized its forces to provide jobs for the new 
arrivals and schools for the children. 


Histadrut: Israel’s Guiding Force 


Histadrut, Israel’s Federation of Labor, is more than a mere labor organ- 
ization. It is the moving and guiding force in Israel. It provides jobs for its 
members, builds homes for them. It has a chain of Kupat Holim (Medical Cen- 
ters) and Kupat Milveh (Loan Associations) and it owns banking institutions. 
In many instances where private capital felt an investment was too risky, the 
Histadrut Bank stepped in. if it was in the national interest (and here national 
interest in synonymous with labor interest) and made a success of its invest- 
ments. Histadrut controls a vast system of cooperatives and is now embark- 
ing on building supermarkets so that the city worker can buy his supplies at 
a lower rate than the prevailing price. 


Histadrut also maintains youth centers, cultural institutions, a daily news- 
paper, trade and cultural periodicals. In almost every community in Israel 
you will find institutions of Histadrut. One cannot imagine the establishment 
of Israel without Histadrut. Its achievements are manifest and appreciated 
by the people of Israel for they have put their fate in the hands of the leaders 
of Histadrut. They have given them a majority in each election since the 
establishment of the state. 


Israel is a thriving little country with great potentialities. It has ports @® 
the Mediterranean and is currently developing a port on the Red Sea which 
will give it access to the Far East The Israelis emphasize their need for peace 
and tranquility to give them a chance to develop their resources and to absorb 
the multitude of immigrants who are coming in from the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


- Visits to Haifa, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 


In the busy port city of Haifa, I visited the pride of all Israel, “Technion 
City” on Mount Carmel. The people of Israel are very proud of this wonder- 
ful institution because of the great contribution which the institute makes to 
Israel’s industrial, agricultural and general economic welfare. 


Haifa is run by the Mapai (the Labor Party in Israel) and this fact is 
quite apparent in.the splendid worker’s housing projects and the various social, 
medical and cultural institutions provided for working people. Like other cities, 
Haifa is building very rapidly. Its port is among the most modern in the 
Middle East. Here are located the oil refineries and the terminus of the oil 
pipes which will eventually link up with the southernmost port of Elath on 
the Red Sea. When these pipe lines are completed and enlarged, Nasser’s 
domination of the Suez Canal wili not be as vitally important to the oil situa- 
tion in Europe. Haifa is the lifeline of Israel. Through its port, Israel exports 
its commodities and brings in materials needed for its consumption and trade. 
During my visit, the port was abustle with the unloading of human cargo— 
refugees from Roumania, Hungary and Poland. 


Tel Aviv is about the most modern city in the entire Middle East. It is a 
large. sprawling city still in the process of growth. Daily, new structures are 
coming up. Wherever you go you find feverish building. Tel Aviv in a way is 
the cultural center of Israel. About a dozen daily newspapers are published 
here, among which is also the Mapai organ “Davar” which enjoys the largest 
circulation. Tel Aviv also boasts three first-rate theatres and a philharmonic 
orchestra which are well attended. The most imposing structure is that of the 
headquarters of Histadrut. It is as beautiful a structure as I have ever seen. 
The building of this labor citadel was greatly enhanced by the generous con- 
tributions of American labor and I felt pride walking in its spacious and 
luxurious corridors. 


Jerusalem is the very contrast of Tel Aviv. Heré I found a more sedate and 
reserved city, the capital of Israel. At any given spot your view will encompass 
structures from the old Roman days to‘ the most modern, churches, mosques 
and synagogues. And here are also modern government buildings and the 
Hebrew University. 

During my visit, I had the occasion to discuss with some Israeli leaders 
ways that American workers, appreciating their efforts and accomplishments, 
can help them. It was suggested by most of them that we help in building 
cultural centers for the new arrivals, in new settlements. 

I was pleasantly surprised upon my return from Israel, when I learned 
that a drive has been started to raise $100,000 for Histadrut to build a cultural 
center in Ramat Gan. I feel that with a little cooperation on the part of our 
members, this can be accomplished. Ramat Gan indeed needs such a center, and 
Histadrut. merits our support. 

As one who has seen for himself the accomplishments and needs of the 
Israeli people, I urge every RWDSU member to give generously to the RWDSU- 
Histadrut Campaign. 


(The writer, a long-time union member, is a steward in the Salesmen’s 
Guild, District 65, New York.) 
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labor 
leader 


i t is well known that many of the most famous motion 
picture and television stars are ardent trade unionists. 
When these stars reach the top of their profession, it 
is true, the union cannot do as much for them as it did 
when they were struggling. But for the vast number of 
actors and actresses, 
acting and economic 
s-curity have been re- ; 
lative strangers. It has 
been their unions, af- 
filiated with the AFL- 
CIO, which have gone 
to bat for them. 


Most top stars rarely 
forget their early bat- 
tles for recognition. 
Making hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a 
year, they still fight 
for their union. 


Recently, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, in 
an article by John Reeves, recalled how the former 
comedian and now straight actor, Ed Wynn, led the 
formerly unaffiliated Actors Equity Association into 
the old AFL. 





The year was 1919. Ed Wynn was a highly paid ac- 
tor in New York. When the actors went on strike, Wynn 
heard about it just before the curtain on his play was 
scheduled to go up. It never did go up. Wynn joined the 
strikers. 

Night after night, this highly-paid funny man gave 
impromptu shows along Broadway. Thousands of dol- 
lars were raised for the strikers through Wynn. 

Finally, at a.strike meeting he suggested affilia- 
tion with the AFL. He was booed by some but impas- 
sioned speeches in support of the idea by. John and 
Ethel Barrymore, Marie Dressler and W. C. Fields car- 
ried the day. Wynn, as a committee of one, went to 
Washington to meet with AFL President Samuel Gom- 
pers. He returned with a charter. 

When the strikers were blacklisted by management, 
Wynn produced his own show called Ed Wynn’s Carni- 
val. He pawned his wife’s jewels to buy costumes. He 
took the production on a nationwide tour. Organized 
labor backed it to the hilt. It played to overflow audi- 
ences. 

Finally management surrendered. The strike was 
won. The Carnival returned in triumph to New York 
where it played for 116 weeks. 

It has been the devotion to trade unionism by the 
highest_and lowest paid actors and actresses that has 
brought some measure of security to the profession. 





those 
automation 


oe: 


; has hit a responsive note with Joe 
Glazer, education director for the United Rubber Work- 
ers and labor’s singing troubadour. He sang a song 
about automation for the first time at an AFL-CIO ed- 
ucation conference in Denver. The song follows: 


AUTOMATION 


I went down, down, down to the factory 
Early on a Monday morn. 

When I got down to the factory 

It was lonely, it“was forlorn. 

I couldn’t find Joe, Jack, John or Jim 
Nobody could I see. 

Nothing but buttons and bells and lights 
All over the factory. 


I walked, walked, walked into the foreman’s office 
To find out what was what. 

I looked him in the eye and I said, “What goes?” 
And this is the answer I got: 

His eyes turned red, then green, then blue 

And it suddenly dawned on me— 

There was a robot sitting in the seat 

Where the foreman used to be. 


I walked all around, all around, up and down 

And across the factory. 

I watched all the buttons and the bells and the lights— 
It was a mystery to me. 

I hollered “Frank, Hank, Ike, Mike, Roy, Ray, Don, Dan, 


Bill, Phil, Ed, Fred, Pete!” 
And a great big mechanical voice boomed out: 
“All your buddies are obsolete.” 


I had enough, ‘nuff, ’nuff, it was time to go, 

I wasn’t sure I’d ever come back. 

I walked to the time clock, punched my card 
And placed it back on the rack. 

Then a light flashed red and a bell went clang 
Just as I walked through the door— 

And a great big robot with a smile on his face . 
Said, “We don’t.-need you anymore.” 


I was scared, scared, scared, I was worried, I was sick 
As I left that factory. 

I decided that I had to see the president 

Of the whole darn company. 

When I got up to his office he was rushing out the door 
With a scowl upon his face, 

Because there was a great big mechanical executive 
Sitting in the president’s place. 


I went home, home, home to my ever-loving wife 

And told her ’bout the factory. 

She hugged me, she kissed me and she cried a little bit 
As she sat on my knee. 

I don’t understand all the buttons and the lights 

But one thing I will say— 

I thank the Lord that love’s still made 

In the good old fashioned way. 
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To the Editor: 


Permit me to congratulate you and your staff on 
the excellent issue of “The Record” for. March 29th. In 
many years of reading “Union Voice” and “The Record.” 
I have rarely come across an issue so interesting, in- 
formative and well written. 


From the important Heller report to the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Act and its “legal maze of traps” against 
the A&P workers in Tennessee, the paper was well bal- 
anced and challenging. 


Best of all, however, was the feature story by Jack 
Williams on the Newfoundland Loggers. It is incredible 
to think that in these years of labor’s great strides and 
general acceptance, such a struggle is taking place. Buy 
your own power saw for $400.00! Fight for a reduced 
work week from 60 to 54 hours! Battle for a raise in pay 
from $1.05 to $1.22 an hour. Milk at 50c a quart! It all 
sounds like a nightmare from the company towns and 
the vicious anti-labor corporations of the twenties and 
thirties. 


More power to you for printing this expose. It is 


~ labor reporting and writing in the best tradition. Let’s 


all get behind the Canadian RWDSU locals and help 
the Newfoundland loggers. 


. I. TISHLER 
Hicksville, New York 


To the Editor: 


Isn’t it about time for a single annual fund raising 
project instead of the numerous appeals made to us 
during the year for health purposes? 


Every month, we are besieged with requests for 
contributions from a number of organizations com- 
batting this disease and that disease. In addition to 
being bewildering, and a burden on our pocketbooks, 
there is also the question that some of them may not 
be quite legitimate. 


If all of these fund-raising projects conducted a 
single national health appeal, it would certainly clear 
up the confusion and protect our money. 


HERBERT NELSON 
Zanesville, O.> 





To the Editor: 

I wish that the Record would come out in support 
of the move for New York City to secede from New 
York State. We of the metropolitan area have been car- 
rying the major part of the burden of supporting the 
state long enough. 

If LaGuardia was still Mayor, we would have seced- 
ed a long time ago. Let’s see how long the rest of the 
state can live without us, and how well the Republicans 
upstate would do without the income from the city. 


GEORGE KAST 
New York City 
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labor-management struggle with the United Steelworkers, | 


a major U.S. union, 


The struggle will center on a new contract for some half #} 


million or so workers employed in the nation’s great steel plants. 


Wage increases, improved working conditions and hours, the nor- ? 


mal proposals of workers everywhere, will be on the table. 


Yet negotiations hold far more than the direct interests of 37 


the industry and the men who man its mills. For the past year 


the negotiations which are scheduled to open in New York on # 
May 18, have come to symbolize one of the crucial questions of ¢ 
our economy—whether the constant rise in prices—‘“inflation” & 
as the economists call it—is due to increased wage costs or wheth- # 


er it stems from the ruthless actions of powerful semi-monopol- 
istic corporations bent on amassing all the profits that the traffic 
will bear. 

Right now we are going through a period of unbridled prop- 
aganda to condition the mind of the public to the idea that 
“inflation” stems from inordinately high wages that “powerful” 
unions have fastened upon corporations too “weak” to resist. This 
argument is being built up to place the steelworkers in a propa- 
ganda box. 


Yet all the time that powerful voices in America from the # 


White House down have been setting up this specter of “soft” 
wage boosts, there have been at hand convincing proofs that 
America’s most powerful corporations—and in particular the 
steel industry—have fixed prices to suit themselves and have 
used relatively minor wage increases to “justify” exorbitant price 
increases and consequently profits. 


What ‘Administered Prices’ Mean 


Economists generally use the technical and fancy phrase 
“administered prices” -to describe what they are talking about. 
Unfortunately this doesn’t convey the true picture to most of us, 
A truer phrase would be “monopoly prices” set by huge corpora- 
tions that are growing more and more similar to European 
“cartels.” These are small groups of interests who control various 
areas of the economy and pretty much do what they like with- 
out the slightest regard for the “immutable economic laws” that 
business economists are always talking about. 

The wage side of the picture has been given immense pub- 
licity by the nation’s press. The inordinate price fixing for high 
profits side has been given nowhere nearly the same attention. 


No one has been more responsible for blaming inflation on 


organized labor than has President Eisenhower himself. While 4 


admonishing both management and labor to hold the “price 
line,” he has invariably emphasized the idea of “excessive wages,” 
rather than excessive profits. Only the other day he warned the 
steel industry and the stee! workers against néw price boosts 
in their coming negotiations yet phrased his comment in such 
@ way as to warn against a new steel contract that would “com- 
pel” a price increase. 

He did not suggest that there might be price increases that 
were not at’all “compelled” by whatever wage boosts might be 
granted. 

The President has not been alone in this. The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
have over and over again denounced “monopolistic labor” as 
the cause for inflation while at the same time justifying the 
growth of “big business” as a reward for superior virtue and 
efficiency. 

The steel corporations, of course, have pushed this line as 
far as they possibly can and have virtually announced that they 
will accept a strike rather than yield to new wage increases. And 
if a strike should come, they will point piously to the President’s 
words admonishing them in effect to “hold the line.” The other 
side of the story—the profits and price fixing side—gets very 
little attention from the President and even less from the press. 

~“3at the Steelworkers have pointed to public figures proving 
conclusively that steel prices have far outrun steel wages. Since 
1946 wages have been increased 11 times. Prices have been 
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boosted 23 times. For every dollar of wage cost added in the steel 
industry, prices have been boosted $3. At the very time that the 
steel industry was producing far below capacity, when prices 
should have come’ down according to the normal laws of eco- 
nomics, prices were being boosted. 


Huge Profits of Industry 

Last year U. 8. Steel operated at barely 60 percent of capacity 
yet its earnings at $301,000,000 were among the highest ever 
recorded. Dividends on common stock reached $161,400,000, the 
highest on record and the company ploughed back into the busi- 
ness $115,000,000 all the time that the company was claiming 
that high wages were forcing up prices. 

This year U. S. Steel is operating at 80 percent of capacity. 
In the light of its profits at 60 percent, imagine what they will 
be at 80 percent. And U. 8. Steel is bellwether for the rest. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, who has made highly important 
studies and investigations into the pricing policies of the steel 
industry, has been a voice crying in the wilderness. Yet he has 
shown conclusively that steel prices have been geared to profits 
rather than wages. In debate on the Senate floor only the other 
day he declared that the steel companies following the wage 
increases of last year increased prices “far above what would 
have been necessary to compensate for the wage increases.” 

He cited the noted economist Gardiner Means as calculating 
that last year’s wage boosts for steel workers cost the companies 
about $1.75 a ton, yet the price of steel was raised $6 a ton. 

Kefauver pointed.out that the steel industry is able to make 
money and still operate at only 50 or 56 percent of capacity. 
“The steel industry,” he added, “could make a great deal more 
money, could give more people employment, and could contribute 
more to the economy, if it would sell steel at a lower price.” 

This statement is of particular importance to steel workers 
who point out that the steel industry has been operating at 90 
percent capacity in recent months yet has failed to absorb the 
thousands and thousands of steel workers who today still have 
no jobs. 


‘Hijacking’ American Economy 


Senator Wayne Morse, on the floor of the Senate, bluntly 
charged the steel industry with what he called a species of “hi- 
jacking” of the American economy. Morse declared that the steel 
industry “has used the wage increases as an opportunity to im- 
pose upon the American consumers steel price increases far 
bey -d the costs of the wage increases.” 

And the Washington Post, one of the rare newspapers to 
make the point, recently observed: “For our part we are per- 
suaded that earnings have outdistanced wages by quite a margin.” 

Yet over and over again the theme has been beaten into 
the American public that high and uneconomic wage demands 
have been forced wpon the steel industry and are to blame for 
the high cost of living caused by steel price boosts. 

In addition to this drum beat of blame leveled at the labor 
movement while everyone maintains a discreet silence about 
the prices fixed for exorbitant profits, the steel industry has 
been conducting a campaign that can only mean its intention 
to force a strike rather than bargain with its workers. 

This campaign has already worked so well that the high 
sales of steel during recent months have been largely attributed 
to scare buying as steel consumers stocked up supplies in anticipa- 
tion of a strike. 

Yet Steelworkers President David J. McDonald has flatly 
declared: “The Steelworkers want nothing more than fair and 
just consideration from the stee] industry. We think the public 
will agree that we are entitled to such treatment. 

“To the President of the United States and to the American 
people, I,cannot emphasize too strongly: OUR UNION DOES 
NOT WANT A STRIKE. IF A STRIKE OCCURS IT WILL BE 
DELIBERATELY PROMOTED BY THE STEEL INDUSTRY.” 

These are strong words from the president of a union on 
the eve of negotiations. They refute utterly the charges of “strike- 
happy” union leadership that so frequently are thrown irrespon- 


sibly at organized labor. 
—Press Associates—PAI 











Mixed.Up Kid 


By JANE GOODSELL 


I’ve lived through plenty of years of yore, 
I’m no spring chicken anymore. 

I’m a good ten years past the dirndl stage, 
And I sometimes lie about my age. 

It’s plain that I am no jeune fille. e 
I’ve a quarter-dozen progeny. 

I pay my taxes to Uncle Sam, 

And salesgirls often call me “ma’am.” 

I’ve high-heeled shoes, an evening gown, 
And charge accounts all over town, 

I’ve lipstick, powder, a strapless bra 

And, sometimes, even insomnia, 

I’m older, by far, than Hector’s pup, 

So why in the world don’t I feel grown-up? 


When I was just a pigtailed miss 

In mary janes and dotted swiss, 

I thought that grownups always felt 
Haughty, dignified and svelte. 

I thought adults need never guess 
Sagacity and commonsense, 

And never toppled apple carts 

Or lost their gloves, their heads and hearts, 
And never daydreamed silly dreams 

Or pondered over crazy schemes. 

I thought adults immune to fears, 
Giggles, tantrums, hurts and tears. 

I thought adults need never guess 

For they knew everything, more or less. 





Yet here I stand, upon the brink, 
Not even sure of what I think. 

I’m still confused about the score. 

I know not whom the bell tolls for. 

I still can’t read between the lines. 

I pay no heed to warning signs. 

I’m not a captain of my fate 

Or stewardess, or second mate. 

I'm rarely sure of what to say 

And black and white, to me, look gray. 
I’m still uncertain, gauche and shy 
And, when I’m hurt, I want to cry. 
I’ve witnessed lots of time and tide 
So why don’t I feel grown-up inside? 


And if, perchance, I live to be 

A little old lady of ninety-three, 

Dressed in lavender, shawls and lace, 
With a Whistler’s motherish sort of face, 
Will I then be so profound 

I’ll know what makes the world go round? 
Will I confidently know - 
That what I thinks really so? 

Will I have learned I can’t reverse 

The changeless laws of the universe: 
That I must lie in beds I make; 

That I can’t have, and eat, my cake; 

Or will I still—O Lord forbid! 

Feel like a crazy, mixed-up kid? ‘ . 
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Buying Calendar for May: 
Rating Wash-and-Wear, 
Women's Blouses, Slips 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


May is a good month for shopping, with important sales and 
clearances of sheets, cases, towels; soaps and toiletries; lingerie 
and housecoats; washing machines and ranges. Television sets 
also are available at additional reductions this month as manu- 
facturers and dealers unload 1959 models preparatory to intro- 
ducing new models in the fall. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING: Of the many different types of children’s 
garments on the market, what’s the best to buy for warm-weather wear? 
The problem is not only one of getting long-wearing, comfortable cloth- 
ing, but of keeping down the family laundry. 


Most families that have had experience with girls and boys’ wash- 
and-wear clothes are pleased with their easy-care features. There are 
three general types: 


@ All-cotton wash-and-wear and drip-dry garments, which have 
been treated with special finishes both to help them resist soiling and 
wrinkling, and reduce ironing: 


@ Garments made of synthetic or man-made fibers as nylon, Dac- 
ron or Orlon; 


@ Blends of cotton and synthetic fibers. 


A recent survey by the U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service found 
that mothers who have bought such clothing tended to consider the cot- 
ton wash-and-wear garments most durable. comfortable and best fitting. 
Blends of cotton and synthetics were next most satisfactory 4in this re- 
spect, with the all-synthetics in third place. Among the “comfort” char- 
acteristics which led the families to prefer the all-cottons and blends over 
the all-synthetics were coolness and absorbency. 


But in the case of laundering, including ironing, the mothers rated 
the synthetics as best, with the blends very close, and the all-cotton gar- 
ments trailing. 


The real lesson for shoppers from this survey is that the blends have 
the most all-around suitability. They’re almost as good as cottons for 
durability and comfort, and much higher in ease of laundering. 


Interestingly, the price tags on synthetic materials have come down 
so much that this spring you'll find children’s garments of blends and 
synthetics cost little or no more than wash-and-wear cottons, For ex- 
ample, this department finds boys’ shirts available at around the $2 mark 
in either all-cotton or the desirable blend of 65 percent Dacron and 35 
percent cotton. 


Similarly, girls’ dresses are available in drip-dry cotton or nylon at 
around the same $4 price level. Cotton and nylon were the two most pre- 
ferred types of dress-up dresses for girls. . 


But in girls’ slips about twice as many mothers preferred cotton to 
nylon, chiefly because of ease of care, ,the fact they stay white or bright, 
and durability. But nylon slips also rated high in durability, and were 
liked because they dry quickly and need little or no ironing. 


The survey also revealed helpful information on socks. About half 
the mothers preferred nylon stretch socks and anklets for children be- 
cause they fit smoothly, wili fit any foot and have good durability. But 
almost as many preferred regular socks, generally cetton, chiefly be- 
cause they are more absorbent, don’t turn gray or dingy and have good 
durability of their own. 


While nylon has advantages for some uses, it did come in for some 
criticism. They were especially concerned that in dresses and slips, nylon 
is not cool and that seams fray and stitching breaks. It’s important to 
scrutinize the seams on dresses, slips, blouses and skirts made of nylon 
and other synthetics. Such fibers are slippery, and seams tend to slip, 


_ ravel or burst. Look for generous seams with edges overcast and not merely 


pinked. 


The tendency of white nylon slips to turn gray or dingy after a while 
is a recurring problem. White nylon should be washed separately, from 
other garments, even from hose or other lingerie. The other garments may 
seem to be fast color but even if they yield a small amount of dye they 
will gradually darken a white slip after repeated joint washing. Ano 
reason why white garments may darken is insufficient rinsing in fr 
water. You can use an ordinary household bleach on most white nylon 
fabrics, just as with cottons. - 


WOMEN’S BLOUSES: Inexpensive rayon blouses nowadays are gen- 
erally good buys, a valuable recent test by five state experiment stations 
and the U.S. Agriculture Department found. The blouses were tested both 
in use and in the laboratory. They included cotton blouses which cost 
$1.80 washed by hand. The blouses washed in the laboratory did not grey 
as much, probably because of more thorough rinsing. Often the spottings 
were concentrated at the shoulder top where the blouse was held while 
rinsed. : 


CARS: Americans this year are returning to inexpensive cars. Among 
the Big Three, six-cylnder models are making a comeback, and among 
the more compact cars, Ramblér and Lark have recaptured much of the 
market from the imported small cars. 


Approximately one in six cars being bought this year is either the 
Rambler-Lark compact class or imported ‘small models. Ford has con- 
firmed that it will introduce a 109-inch wheel base compact car this fall 
with a 100-h.p. six-cylinder engine, and a retail list price of under $2,000. 
This is nine inches less on the wheelbase and $300 less on the price than 
the ’59 Ford six. : 


In the medium~price bracket, Pontiac has forged ahead this year, 
chiefly because of its new economy engine (relatively), and it’s good riding 
qualities. 
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Take the Local 


“Every time I kiss you I feel a better man,” said 
an ardert young man to his gir] friend. 
“Well. you don’t have to try to get to Heaven in 
one day.” 
> s 7” 


Prevention 


“What would you do if you broke your arm in two 
places?” 
“I wouldn’t go to those places any more.” 


There was an old lady of Herm, 
Who tied bows on the tail of a worm; 
Said she, “You look festive, 
But don’t become restive, 
You'll wriggle ‘em off if you squirm.” 


This | Gotta See! 


Eli the Eel, world famous wrestler with more than 
200 wins in 300 matches, has quit the padded ring. “It 
was a question of self-respect,” he said, in a shocked 
tone, “after I learned that my last bout was fixed.” 


7 s . 


Monica Monique, the screen’s newest sensation, has 
confided her greatest ambition to the world: “Being 
a gorgeous dumb blonde in the movies is good enough 
for me. I have neither the desire nor the talent to 
be a real actress.” 


. * . 


Asked what had inspired his latest successful novel, 
Percival Brean, the celebrated author, thought long 
and deeply, then said: “An intense preoccupation 
with, and an overwhelming love for, moneymaking.” 
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Why Repairmen Break Down 

“The picture on our television set is sharp, but we 
get a lot of jerks on it.” 

“We'd like you to adjust the hi-fi so it won’t sound 
so loud to the neighbors when we turn up the volume.” 

“The car doesn’t rattle any more, but every time I 
take my wife and her mother for a ride I get a lot 
of noise from the back seat.” 

“Our main complaint with the refrigerator is that 
nothing seems to keep in it when our son is home.” 

“If you're unable to fix my secretary’s typewriter 
so that it spells correctly, I hope you'll at least correct 
its punctuation.” 

“The phone sounds fuzzy every time my husband 
Calls to tell me he’s working late at the office.” 

. . a 


Ideal Job 
A recent “Help Wanted” advertisement read: “Part 
or full time, servicemen, college students. Show fine 
Bavarian china to young single working girls who 
can’t resist.” 


* ° + 


Nervous 

Joe E. Brown, the cavern-mouthed comedian, con- 
fessed to Joey Adams that the most humiliating mo- 
ment of his life happened when he went to his future 
father-in-law, many years ago, to ask for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

Grinning nervously, Joe waited for the gentleman 
to speak. Finally he did. 

“Will you close your mouth, son,” he said kindly, 


“so I can see who you are?” 
7 . . 


Caught Short 
I’ve picked out scores of common stocks, 
Sat back and watched them rise; 
I wish I'd had my cash on them 
Instead of just my eyes. 











AH, ITS GOOD TO 
6PEND A QUIET 


THERES A BARN] | THE BROWNG AND SMITHS ARG 
DANCE TONIGHT! | GOING, ALSO ‘THE LANES! 

AT THE MR. FRISBY 1S TAKING THE 
WIDOW ZUMP, AND THE.... 

























“One good thing about unem- 
ployment ...It makes income 
tax time a lot simpler!” 

















DO OU KNOW > 


WHAT, PEGGY 2 WRONG WITH THAT— 
A MALCOLM KISSED HE JUST WAITED 
ME AT MY BIRTHDAY 
PARTY YESTERDAY! 
IMAGINE THATS 


THERE'S NOTHING 
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SUPPORT NOT NEEDED: We 
don’t know why the photo- 
Qrapher introduced the over- 
sized vase.’ Joan Van Pelt 
doesn’t need any props but her 
own to attract our attention, 
Oh, yes, she is one of the bill- 
board girls appearing in. full 
color on Steve Allen’s TV show. 
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Utopian Punishment 

A Sunday school teacher had just told her young 
charges the story of Adam and Eve. She now distri- 
buted sheets of paper and pencils and ordered, “Draw 
a picture of something you remember from the taik 
I've just made.” 

Little Robert’s artistic creation proved reasonably 
puzzling: It depicted a long, black automobile with 
two passengers in the back, and a driver with a halo 
up front. 

“What's this got to do with Adam and Eve?” de- 
manded the teacher. 

“That's Adam and Eve being driven by the Lord 
right out of the Garden of Eden,” explained Robert. 

. - a 


Vocalizing : 

An aspiring vocalist had just completed a lesson. 
“Professor,” she asked, “do you think I will ever be 
able to do anything with my voice?” 

“Well,” replied her instructor, “It might come in 
handy in case of fire.” 


Mysterious Past 

Ina: “I hear you’ve accepted him. Did he happe 
to mention that he once proposed to me?” 

Ida: “Not specifically. He did say he had done a 
lot of foolish things before he met me.” 

Tempus Fugit 

Two ladies who hadn't seen each other for some 
time met one day on the street. 

“Oh Jane,” said Maggie excitedly, “a lot has hap- 
pened to me since I saw you last. I’ve had all my teeth 
out and a refrigerator put in.” 


Deterred 
“Sell your house yet?” 
“We've decided not to after reading the agent’s 
description. It seemed to be just the place we were 
loking for.” 
























































RWDSU Sponsors Grand Tour 
Of Europe Aug. 23—Sept. 15 


Fly to Europe on your vacation? That was the question asked by The 
Record last month. And so many RWDSU members responded with a loud 
“YES” that not one but two big airliners are being chartered to accom- 
modate them. 


Yes, the first RWDSU-sponsored tour of Europe departs Sunday, Aug- 
ust 23 from New York International Airport. Two big Douglas DC-6B four- 
engined luxury liners will take aboard a total of 160 fortunate vacationers. 
Twenty-three days later, or Tuesday, Sevt. 15. they’ll return from an un- 
forgettable experience, having toured England, France, Switzerland, Italy 
and the tiny Republic of San Marino. 


Special arrangements have been made through one of the largest and 
most reputable tour agencies to provide the RWDSUers with the best of 
everything at the lowest possible cost. The entire 23-day trip, including 
air transportation, hotel accommodations, meals, tips, taxes, transportation 
in Europe by de luxe motor coach, sightseeing, excursions—even such en- 
tertainment as a hit show in London, the Folies Bergere in Paris and the 
opera in Rome—will be available te RWDSU members for $625 per person. 


The member’s wife (or husband) or other person in the immediate 
family may accompany an RWDSUer at the same low price of $625. For 
those members who are interestea only in air transportation to and from 
Europe, a number of seats on the airliners have been set aside. The cost 
of round-trip air transportation has been fixed at $285—little more than 
half the lowest “economy” rate charged by the airlines. 

The remarkably low rate has been made possible by taking advantage 
of group travel facilities. This includes not only the enormous saving on 
trans-Atlantic air transportation, but also great savings on travel, meals 
and hotels in Europe. The 22 days in Eurove—with practically all expenses 
paid—will cost just about $15 per day. 

Here’s how the trip shapes up: 

e After a non-stop flight from New York to London (with complimentary hot 
meals and beverages of your choice aboard the plane) the RWDSUers will spend 
three days seeing the sights in Britain’s capital and nearby historic points. Then 
a flight via jet-prop Viscount or pure-jet Caravelle to Paris. 

© After a couple of days in Paris and Versailles, a trip across France to Switzer- 
land, where the tour will take in such cities as Basle and Lucerne. From there, a 
spectacular Alpine trip will take the tourists to Lugano, Italy. The next day, on to 
Milan, Verona, Padua and Venice. After a day in the city of canals, the RWDSUers 
will visit San Marino and spend the night in this smallest republic in the world. 
Then several days in Rome, Florence, Pisa, Siena and other historic towns. After 
a tour through the Italian Riviera and Monaco, the RWDSUers will see Nice and 
the French Riviera, then Marseilles, Avignon, Vienne, Vichy and finally Paris again 
for the trip-home. 

_ This brief description barely touches the many high spots of the trip. Full 
details are contained in an itinerary prepared especially for RWDSU members 
who are interested in joining the tour. Thus far, arrangements for the tour cover 
only members of RWDSU locals in the New York metropolitan area. 

In order to conform with Civil Aeronautics Board regulations, which limit the 
size of the organizations arranging chartered tours, the RWDSU has chartered one 
airliner for members of District 65, and the other plane for members of other New 
York locals. 

However, if there is sufficient interest on the part of members in other areas, 
arrangements for a similar tour can be worked out for them. 

¥f you want to go to Europe Aug. 23, you'll have to act fast. For full information, 
fill in the coupon below and mail it immediately to The Record’s Travel Dept., 132 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Please send me information on the tour. 
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